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Selectey Tales. 
THE RATIONAL LUNATIC. 


[CONTINUED. ] 

I would have said something compli- 
mentary, by way of reply, but | must con- 
fess that the familiar thou, addressed by 
such lovely lips, and in so unaffected a 
manner to a stranger, put me for a moment 
completely out of countenance. 

“ My lady,” I at length stammered forth, 
“I have not by a circuit of a hundred 
miles, purchased so dearly the gratifica- 
tion of paying my respects to you and to 
the baron, my oldest friend—” 

** Poh, Norbert!” cried Oliver, inter- 
rupting me; “ just one word—one request 
to begin with: address my wife as thou 
dost thy God, simply thou. Disturb not 
the plain manners of Flyeln with the af- 
fectations of teachers of ceremonies and 
compliments: this would produce an in- 
tolerable discord ia our ears. Imagine 
thyself transported ten thousand miles out 
of Germany and Europe, or, in point of 
time. two thousand yoaro back, and ivmg 
in a perfectly natural world; for example, 
in the age of wise Ulysses, if you please.” 

“ Well then, Oliver,” said 1, “thou must 
be satisfied that 1 shall not need desiring 
twice to address so amiable a lady ina 
term that implies the familiarity of friend- 
-4ip: and now, baroness, thou—” 

‘Once more stop!” cried Oliver, laugh- 
ing aloud: “ Thy baroness harmonizes 
with the thou, just as thy French frock 
and smooth chin with the name of Patro- 
clus. My peasants are no longer serfs, 
but freemen; we are therefore no more 
barons than they. Call my Amelia, as 
every one here calls her, Mother—the no- 
blest name of woman.” 

“ It seems,” rejoined I, “ that you good 
folks have founded a new republic here in 
the centre of the kingdom, and abolished 
all nobility.” 

“ Just so; all—excepting nobility of 
sentiments!” replied Oliver; ‘“‘ and hence 
thou perceivest that we in this country are 
infinitely more aristocratical than you in 
your Germany: for with you the noble in 
mind are held of little account, and noble 
by birth are sinking into the dirt to which 
they by right belong.” 

‘‘ Methinks, answered I, “ thy senti- 
ments smack somewhat of Jacobinism.— 
Who told thee that the nobility among us 
are sinking in public estimation?” 
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“O Henry!” cried he, “ must I then 
give thee a lesson on this subject? Many 
years ago, I knew a Jew, whom your or- 
thodox Christians would have wished un- 
born rather than born: he contrived to 
scrape together so much money, that ina 
few years the civil Germans were con- 
vinced the fellow must be of exceedingly 
good birth. He turned banker. The ban- 
ker extricated financier ministers, and 
ministers at war out of their dilemmas 
by his ducats, and the useful capitalist 
was dubbed a noble baron. This mockery 
on all created nobility leads in twenty or 
thirty years much farther than thou mayest 
imagine. I hope, however, that when he- 
reditary nobility with you shall be no 
more, the nobility of the mind will recover 
its proper influence.” 


As I now knew the humors of my friend, 
I treated all his sallies in a light and jo- 
cose manner. I might justly have applied 
to him, however, what Hamlet says of 
Polonius—“ There is a method in his 
madness:” and [{ sincerely rejoiced to find 
him so tranquil and so cheerful. Before 
my arrival, | had even felt some qualms 
at the idea of having to spend two whole 
hours with an insane friend: now that all 
my apprehensions were removed, I had 
not the least objections to extend my visit 
to a couple of days. 


The baroness retired with her children, 
to lay down her sleeping infant, and give 
directions to the servants to prepare a 
room for me. Oliver then conducted me 
into the garden, the beds of which were 
filled with the most beautiful flowers.— 
Around a fountain, on pedestals of black 
stone, were ranged white marble busts, 
with inscriptions in gold letters. Here | 
read the names of socRATES, CINCINNATUS, 
COLUMBUS, LUTHER, BARTOLOMEO DE LAS 
CASAS, FRANKLIN, PETER THE GREAT. 


“T perceive,” said J, “ that thou art still 
fond of good company. Is it possible among 
the living to find any thing more amiable 
than thy charming wife, with her little 
cupids; or among the dead characters 
more venerable than these?” 

“ Dost thou doubt my good taste?” ask- 
ed Oliver, in reply. | 

“ Not that exactly; but Oliver, thou se- 
cludest thyself from all the world, Ia 
told.” | 

“That is because I am fond of good 
company only.” 


“ But surely, my dear Oliver, thou wilt 
admit it is possible to find good company 
out of Flyela.” 

‘‘ Certainly, Norbert; but I have no in- 
clination to waste time and money in seek- 
ing it. But enough on that subject. Ye 
‘Europeans have deviated so widely from 
ithe sacred simplicity of nature in the most 
important as well as in the most trivial 
matters——have degenerated to such a de- 
gree into the creatures of art, that the un- 
natural has become your present nature, 
and ye no longer understand a plain man. 
Ye are caricatures of humanity, both ex- 
ternally and internally; so that a rational 
being cannot help shuddering in your so- 
ciety. No, honest Norbert, let us drop 
the subject: thou wouldst not understand 
me were I| to enter deeper intoit. I[ es- 
teem, I love, I pity thee.” 

“ Pity me! and why?” 

‘“‘ Because thou livest among madmen; 

and must, without knowing it, be as mad 
as they.” 
At Rie words, I perceived that Oliver 
was reverting to his fixed idea. I began 
to feel uncomfortable. With a view to 
turn the conversation to some other sub- 
ject, as his beard just then caught my eye, 
1 remarked to him how well and how be- 
coming it looked. “ How long,” | asked, 
“ hast thou suffered it to grow?” 


“ Since I returned to reason, and had 
the courage to be rational. But dost thou 
like it, Norbert? If so, why not wear thy 
beard too?” 


I shrugged my shoulders, and said, “ If 
it were a general practice, | would follow 
|it with pleasure,” 


| & There it is! So, because it is the prac- 
tice of madness to eradicate nature on the 
| human chin with the razor, thou hast not 
| the courage to act rationally, even in such 
a trifling matter. Dame Nature no more 
bestowed this ornament for nothing, than 
the hair of the head; but man, insanely 
fancying bimself wiser than the Creator, 
besmeared his chin with soap, and shaved 
it smooth with a razor. So Jong as the na- 
tions had not wholly renounced nature, 
they retained the beard. Though worn by 
Christ and the Apostles, it was neverthe- 
less proscribed by Pope Clement VII.; 
and yet the clergy preserved this appen- 
dage the longest, as the Capuchins do to 




















this day. But when old fools began to be 
ashamed of their grey hair, they began 
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also to remove it from their chins, and to 
cover that on their heads with periwigs. 
As people were already habituated to de- 
ceive each other in every thing, so also 
they strove to practise mutual deception 
in regard to their age—wrinkled cox- 
combs tripped along with flaxen hair and 
smooth chins like effeminate youths; and 
this rendered their minds also more ef- 
feminate. Place the heroic form of an 
Achilles, an Alexander, or a Julius Cesar, 
beside one of our modern field-marshals in 
their tasteless uniform; one of our dan- 
dies, with padded cravat, stuffed bosoms, 
and compressed waists, beside an Antinous; 
thee, Mr. Counsellor Von Norbert, beside 
asenator of ancient Greece or Rome— 
and who could help bursting with laugh- 
ter at our caricatures?” 

“Thou art right, Oliver,” said J, with 
some degree of embarrassment; “and who 
can deny that the ancient Roman and 
Grecian costume is more becoming than 
ours? But we Europeans, in our northern 
clime, being accustomed to and needing 
apparel that fits close to the person, should 
feel rather uncomfortable in the loose, 
picturesque garments of thenations of the 
east and south.” 


“Look at me, Norbert”—rejoined Oli- 
ver, with a smile, placing himself right 


before me, setting his cap a little on one | 


side, and clapping his left hand to his hip 
—‘“ tell me,” said he, “if I, a man of the 
North, in my simple and commodious 
dress, should cut so very contemptible a 
figure beside a citizen of ancient Rome. 
Why do we always like the Spanish, 
Italian, and German costume of the mid- 
dle ages? Because, though northern, it is 
handsome. An Austrian horse soldier in 
his helmet—even the hussar, would please 
the eye of a Cesar. Why then do not 
you stiff folks study better models, as our 
women have begun to do since they relin- 
quished long trains and powdered toupees? 
If ye were once ashamed of being cari- 
catures externally, perhaps ye would then 
internally approach. nearer to nature.-— 
There is a great deal of truth in the adage, 
‘clothes make the man.’ And I tell thee, 
Norbert, that my Amelia thinks me much 
handsomer since I have suffered my beard 
to grow, and merely clipped it a little oc- 
casionally; nay, I verily believe that her 
affection is become more ardent since her 
cheek no longer encounters smooth femi- 
nine lips, but reclines against a manly 
face. How should it be otherwise? A 
woman must prefer a manly man.” 


Oliver was all fire as he spoke. He 
really did stand before me the energetic 
figure of a hero of olden time, as though 
started from some ancient picture into 
life; like a being of a nobler world; one 
which is no longer our world,.and which 
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we can only“admire, but not recal. “ In- 
deed,” said I to him, * it would be no diffi- 
cult task to make a convert of me; and in 
keeping my beard I should have the ad- 
vantage of escaping the torture to which 
my barber puts me three times a week.” 

“Ah, my friend, exclaimed Oliver, smil- 
ing, thou couldst not stop there. he beard 
would bring many other things in its train. 


| Picture to thyself, for example, thy noble 


figure in a curly beard, and at the same 
time a cocked hat upon thy head like a 
Jew; thy powdered hair, with a long rat- 
tail hanging down thy back; and a French 
frock, with ridiculous skirts, that sit be- 
hind exactly like the tail of a swallow, 
or a water-wagtail. Away with such 
fooleries. Dress decently, modestly, 
warmly, conveniently, but yet tastefully, 
so as to please the eye and not disfigure 
the noble shape of man.” 


While we were pursuing our conversa- 
tion on this subject, a servant sent by the 
baroness summoned us to dinner. | walk- 
ed along in silence by my friend, while 
my head was full of thoughts to which, 
however, I durst not give utterance. I 
could not help now and then stealing a 
side glance at Oliver, who completely 
puzzled me. Never in all my life had I 
heard a madman argue so philosophically ; 
neither had I been able to advance one 
solid objection against his animadversions 
on European fashians All that he had 
said appeared just and true. To this case 
might be aptly applied the well known say- 
ing, ‘Children and fools speak the truth.’ 


Considering Oliver’s predilection for the 
ancient Romans and Greeks of Homer's 
time, | began, as we proceeded to the cas- 
tle, to be under some concern about the 
event of the dinner. ‘l'o judge from his 
cap, beard and dress in general, I could 
anticipate no other than a most inconve- 
nient attitude for myself at table; expect- 
ing that I should be obliged to take my 
soup either lying at full length on cushions 
in the old Roman fashion, or squatting 
cross-legged like a tailor, in the manner 
of the Orientals. 


The lovely baroness came to meet us, 
and conducted us into the dining-room.— 
Here my fears were instantly tranquilized 
by the appearance of European tables 
and chairs. There were twelve covers 
upon the circular dinner-table. The per- 
sons for whom they were destined pre- 
sently made their appearance; these were 
the baron’s servants of both sexes. One 
pretty girl alone did not sit down with the 
rest; but, like Hebe, waited at table dur- 
ing the patriarchal repast. Before we took 
our seats, the baron. pronounced a short 
prayer. The dishes were simple, but ad- 
mirably dressed. I remarked that (ex- 
cepting the wine) every thing on the ta- 
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ble was the prodace of the country or of 
the neighbouring sea; that there were no 
foreign condiments of spices, not even 
pepper, the place of which was supplied 
by fennel, caraway, aniseed, and other 
indigenous productions. 


The conversation was general and cheer- 
ful: it related chiefly to rural affairs or to 
local circumstances. ‘The servants shew- 
ed no awkward timidity in the presence 
of their master and mistress, to whom, 
however, they paid the utmost respect.— 
It appeared to me that among these bear- 
ded men, in their plain attire, with their 
brotherly yet respectful thou, | must cut a 
strange, nay, I might say, a ridiculous fi- 
gure; and there I sat with my powdered 
head, stiff tail, French frock, and shaven 
chin, in the heart of Europe, as in a strange 
quarter of the globe. At the same time, 
it was extremely gratifying to observe 
that, notwithstanding the striking contrast 
I formed with all the rest of the company, 
and a frequent escape of you instead of thou, 
especially when I was speaking to the fas- 
cinating baroness, not a muscle in any of 
the faces at the table relaxed into a smile. 


In about half an hour the servants left 
us; we three continued to enjoy ourselves, 
and the old Rhenish opened our hearts 
more and more. “ I could perceive,” said 
the baroness, while she helped me to some 


confectionary, “that thou didst not relish 
our Flyeln vovkery cso well ae that of 


Berlin.” 
*“ And I perceive, my amiable friend,” 
replied I, “that I owe to the cookery of 


) lyeln that just praise which I can pay it, 


without detracting from the cookery of 





Berlin or any other city. No, I must con- 
fess that, for the first time in my life, I 
have learned to admire the savoury fare 
which our native soil is capable of fur- 








nishing: I have seen how easily we may 
dispense with the whole of the Moluccas.” 


“ And to the Moluccas, friend Norbert,” 
said Oliver, “add the foreign stimulants 
of our nerves, and the foreign vices occa- 
rsioned by their powerful action on the bo- 
dy. Without sound flesh and blood, there 
are no sound mind and heart. Most of the 
Europeans at the present day are suicides: 
murderers at once of body and soul—by 
their refinements in cookery. What your 
Rousseaus and your Pestalozzis strive to 
restore, ye again overthrow with your 
coffee, tea, pepper, cloves, nutmegs and 
cinnamon, Live simply; live agreeably te 
nature, and ye may dispense with two 
thirds of your sermons, your books of mo- 
rality, your houses of correction, and your 
doctors and apothecaries.” 

“True,” said I, “ all this we knew long 
ago; but—” | 





“ Well,” cried he, “and in this very 


" point consists the hitherte incurable mad- 
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ness of the Europeans. They know what 
is right, and shun it; they abhor what is 
wrong, and do it. They impregnate their 
food with expensive poisons, and keep 
doctors and apothecaries to restore them 
to health, that they may impair it again 
by the same means. By laws and rewards 
they unintentionally encourage depravity, 
and thea punish it with sword and halter. 
Do they not act altogether like maniacs?” 

“But my dear Oliver, has it not al- 
ways been so?” 

‘Yes, Norbert, always; that is to say, 
whenever menswerved one step from na- 
ture towards barbarism. But we, warned 
by the example of our forefathers, ought 
not only to know more, but also to be 
wiser than they; else of what use is our 
knowledge? I consider him as the most 
rational man, who can combine the inno- 
cence and purity of the children of nature 
with the attainments and accomplishments 
of the moderns. Dosi thouagree to this, 
Norbert?” 

“‘How could I do otherwise?” 

“ What, thou admittest it, and yet dost not 
set about reforming thyselfand thy house?” 

“Under certain circumstances, such a 
thing might be done. Still, ] must con- 
fess, Oliver, that we creatures of art are 
equally bound by the ties of custom, which 
itis very difficult tobreak,with the simplest 
sons of nature. Our artificial existence 
is become a second nature, which we can- 
nut suddenly throw off with impuuity ?” 

“ Formerly I thought like thee, Norbert. 
Ihave convinced myself of the contrary 
by experience. A resolute heart to main- 
tain the first conflict with the madness of 
the world, is all that is requisite to attain 
happiness and peace. Long did | waver, 
and long I struggled invain. At length a 
mere accident decided decided not 
only my happiness, but that of all belong- 


ing to me.” 


‘ And what was this accident!” said I, 
curious to Jearn the immediate cause 
which had operated so strongly on the 





mind and understanding of my friend as} 


to urge him into such eccentricities. 

Ile rose and left us. 
said the baroness, after she had eyed me 
in silence, while an indefinite smile play- 
ed upon her lips, “thou pitiest my hus- 
band; isit not so?” 

“The wretched only, not the happy, 
are objects of pity,” replied I evasively. 

“Thou knowest, perhaps, that he is ab- 
horred by his relatives, despised by his 
former acquaintances, and treated by all 
the world as a lunatic?” 

“My amiable friend, setting aside some- 
thing which certainly does appear to me 
rather extravagant, and which it might be 

rudent to avoid, in order not to give of- 
fence—setting this aside,! must confess 
that Ihave not yet found in Oliver any 


‘“ Dear Norbert,” | 


thing worthy either scorn or abborrence: 
but I know too little of him as yet.” 

“ And,” returned she, ‘ has the voice of 
public opinion no weight with thee?” 

‘“‘ Certainly not, in what relates to my 
Oliver,” replied I, “ for I well know that 
the public opinion of Jerusalem clamour- 
ed for the crucifixion of innocence; that 
public opinion has attached the epithet of 
great to the names of the scourges of man- 
kind; that it has proclaimed sages mad- 
men; and given to the priests of folly and 
debauchery the surname of divine.” 

‘‘J am heartily glad,” said the baroness 
with warmth, “ thou wilt learn to love my 
Oliver: thou hast a noble mind—a mind 
worthy of his friendship. Believe me, 
Oliver is an angel, and yet he is thrust out 
of human society like a criminal or a mad- 
man.” 

While we were conversing, Oliver re- 


= 


‘“‘ Here,” said he,throwing himselfinto his 
chair, ‘“‘is the accident, or rather the in- 
strument employed by Divine Providence 
to convey to my mind the language of rea- 
son, and restore it to a healthy tone. It 
is a work of little note, the author unna- 
}med and unknown: a great deal that he 
says is commonplace; but here and there 
interspersed with luminous passages.— 
The titlhe—Reveries of a Philanthropist— 
is not very promising. 


gates,[ thereseated myself undera spread- 
ing plane-tree, and after meditating some- 
time on various inconsistencies in social 
life, | took out my book, which I opened 


| vels of Pytheas the Younger in Thule.” 

“ Let’s hear,” said I, “ whatthe ancient 
Greek of Massilia has to relate concern- 
ing our northern regions. Ile is Sipposed 
to have been contemporary with Aristo- 
tle.’ The baron read as follows: 


” FRAGMENT OF TUE NARRATIVE OF THE 
TRAVELS OF PYTUEAS THE YOUNGER, IN 
THULE.” 


| “ Translated from the Greck.” 


“T protest to you my friends,that I speak 
the truth, though it may appear to you to 
ibe unworthy of credit. But you must 
| consider that in those inclement regions of 
the North, Nature herself, by her unkind- 
}ness and severity, compels man to exer- 
cise his ingenuity, in order to render his 
i life a little more comfortable. We have 
no need of this in our country, where na- 
ture is more bountiful to mortals; where 
we can live abroad both winter and sum- 
mer, and obtain with little trouble both 
the necessaries and the luxuries of life.— 
Those on the other hand, who sigh under 
the rigour of a six months winter, are 

















turned with a small book in his hand.—' 
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at a chapter,entitled Fragments of the Tra- || 














compelled to devise the means of creating 
an artificial summer within their houses; 
and because they are repulsed by nature, 
and confined as it were within themselves, 
they are more addicted than we to employ 
their minds in idle reveries, in specious 
plans which they never execute, and in 
the investigation of all that is desirable to 
know. Hence they are astonishingly 
learned, and conversant in numberless 
thiogs that contribute neither to wisdom 
nor happiness; and they write thick books 
on the most frivolous matters, that we nei- 
ther care about, nor scarcely know by 
name; nay, they have schools and acade- 
mic chairs for this express purpose. 


‘“‘ But the seasons are so constituted on 
this northern side of the globe, that heat 
and cold,day and night, pass from one 
extreme to the other; so that there is 
scarcely any medium, which is salutary 
alike to soul and body: for, in summer 
they suffer as much from intense heat, as 
they do in winter from frequently mortal 
cold: one halfof the year their days are 
nearly eighteen hours Jong, and the other 
not much more than six. The minds of 
men in these parts are fickle and as varia- 
ble as their seasons: almost all of them 
are destitute of firmness and consistency 
of thought or deed. They have every 


/year new fashions in dress, new species 
1 found it one | of poetry, and new systems of philosophy. 
day, while I lay in garrieon, on the table | Those who have one day overthrown ty- 
of an acquaintance, and put itin my pock- || ranny, after they have extolled with their 
;et. Continuing my walk beyond the town- || lips the happiness of freedom, and abused 


it by their actions—go the next and volun- 
tarily bow their necks to the yoke of servi- 
tude, 

“Thus there is among the barbarians 
the greatest inequality in everything. One 
class of the people, composed of a few fa- 
milies, possess unbounded wealth, and 
wallow inluxury; but by far the greater 
number are poor, and wholly dependent 
on the bounty ofthe rich. In like manner, 
a few individuals are in possession of all 
the treasures of science, while the mul- 
titude is errveloped in the darkness of the 
grossest ignorance. Both princes and 
priests deem this ignorance conducive to 
their authority,and strive to perpetuate it 
among the people, who are of themselves 
predisposed to it by their poverty and 
sloth. Ilence the lower classes of these 
nations are attached to the system of their 
forefathers in all customs, institutions and 
other things relating to the mind; and 
it is only in matters of sensual enjoyment 
that they are disposed to change. They 
nevertheless hail any innovation, whether 
right or wrong, if it produce them money 
or any sort of gain; for, with these barba- 
rians, custom, honor, religion, weigh as 
nothing, compared with gold and spiritous 
liquors, 

{ Zo be continued. | 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
—=—=" —B 
REMARKS ON CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 
In the forty third number of the North- 
AmericanReview there is a notice of “The 
Greek Reader, by Frederick Jacobs.”— 
This book is there well spoken of, and, 
we have no doubt, with justice, if we may 
judge of it by the character of the Review; 
for we have not seen the book. We are 
pleased to find that notice is taken of the 
edition of the “ Graca Minora,” with our 
English translation of the Notes and Dic- 
tionary, published under the care of Mr. 
Gibbes Hunt, himself an accurate classical 
scholar. The Greek Reader is said to be 
superior to the Greca Minora. Of that we 
cannot judge until we see and examine it. 
We agree with the writer, that the selec- 
tion in the Minora is not very happy. If 
when we shall have seen the compilation 
of Mr, Jacobs, it appear to us preferable, 
we shall not hesitate to recommend the 
adoption of it into our schools. The Ma- 
jora we think much more injudiciously 
compiled. It is very evident that, in com- 
piling a book of various parts, the most 
difficult should be placed last; for then 
the pupil, beginning at the easiest, advan- 
cing in regular order, and gaining strength 
as he proceeds, would be qualified to com- 
prehend those parts that require more ca- 
pacity and experience. When a different 
order from this is pursued, the conse- 
quence is like'y to be very serious, The 
student, when he meets difficulties at set- 
ting out, is too apt to come to the conclu- 
sion, that, as for him, he will take his ease 
and let those who will encounter the toil. 
If such a consequence could be avoided by 
a better arrangement, it is surely desira- 
ble to make it. Jn all countries it is pro- 
per to convey instruction to youth with as 
much ease and pleasure to them as possi- 
ble; but in a country like ours, where 
. there is so little domestic restraint, it is 
very manifest that nothing should be done 
to disgust youth with study. As to the first 
volume of the Majora, instead Of the pre- 
sent erder of the extracts, we would re- 
commend something like the following. 
Xenophon: Cop. & Mem. 1. Herodotus 2. 
Dion. Halicar. 3. Theophrastus 4. Poly- 
cenus 5, Alianus 6. Isocrates 7. Lysias 8. 
Plato 9. Thucydides 10. Demosthenes 1! f. 
Aristotle 12. Longinus13. It may be here 
objected, that this order separates the wri- 
ters on the same subject; such as the his- 
torians, orators, &c. This we do not think 
ef such importance as drawing the student 
gently on, by presenting him at first the 
easiest part, supplying him stronger food 
as he hardens into manhood. Nature 
surely sanctions this course. 
‘We think the second volume of the Ma- 
fora as badly arranged, and more injudi- 
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ciously selected than the first. As to the 
arrangement, we do not object to the jirst 
part, comprising extracts from Homer, He- 
siod and Apollonius Rhodius. The second 
part also we think very well chosen. No 
young man can read and understand the 
strongly-marked character of the tragedy 
of “ CEdipus,” or the deeply-pathetic and 
graphical tragedy of “ Medea,” without 
feeling intense interest. But when we 
come to the third part, it would seem as if 
it were subjoined to the second for the 
same purpose that farces succeed the re- 
presentation of some tragic event. We 
do not mean to detract from the sweet 
simplicity of the pastoral writers, who do 
well enough in their places; but there is 
such a falling off from the preceding ex- 
tracts, and such puerility in their pasto- 
rals, compared with those beautiful trage- 
dies, that youth cannot feel at all inter- 
ested. Indeed it is like feeding a man on 
water-gruel, who has been feasting the 
previous part of his life on the richest vi- 
ands. It would have been infinitely bet- 
ter, had the compiler given us the affect- 
ing and charming tragedy of “ Iphigenia,” 
or the strong tragedy of “ Ajax” or “ the 
Trachiniz,” both of which bear the bold 
stamp of masculine genius. Every one 
judges of human nature by himself: thus 
we conclude that others, as well as our- 
selves, would have preferred the selection 


here named. We acknowledge our par- 
tiality for the sweet and melting pathos of 
Euripides, and confess that we have never 
taken him up without having our sensibil- 
ities strongly awakened. Such reading is 
to our affections, what the soft southern 
shower is to the sapling that stands in 
some barren spot, exposed to the wither- 
ing blasts of the north. 

The fourth part we think very deficient 
in interest, except the beautiful extract 
from Pindar. We had much rather that 
all this part were taken from the same 
great writer. His writings, it must be con- 
fessed, are somewhat difficult to be under- 
| stood, on account of their variety; but 

when you have seen where the parts unite 
and can survey the work as a whole, you 
then perceive that none but a master’s 
hand could have produced such a piece of 
workmanship. 

The fifth part isa kind of anthology, the 
little flowers of which leave no lasting im- 
pression of sight or odour behind them.— 
Who will not confess, that more durable 
benefit is to be derived from the writings 
of Milton or of Shakspeare, than from the 
fascinating little pieces of Moore or Per- 
cival? It seems to us that there is the same 
difference between them that a man would 
feel, who turned his eye from gazing at 
“the Apollo,” to survey the diminutive 
beauty of a band of pigmies. If recreation 
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were the object, we think that one or two 
of the comedies of Aristophanes would have 
suited better than the present collection 
of this part. I apprehend there are very 
few who had not rather read the merry 
comedy, to which in part the death of So- 
crates is ascribed. For ourselves, we pre- 
fer to sit in an Athenian theatre, examine 
the manners of that singularly-gifted peo- 
ple, and see how this great master of the 
lighter passions could turn the tide of pub- 
lic opinion against one of the greatest and 
best men that ever lived, rather than read 
or hear the finest ballad. 

Every man of judgment must perceive 
the superior benefit resulting from the 
continuous perusal of an able work over 
the pernicious practice of reading frag- 
ments, which only weaken the understand- 
ing. If the mind would be made capacious 
and strong, it must receive strong food; if 
capable of deep and patient investigation, 
its powers must not be habitually scatter- 
ed on little fragments, however delicious ; 
if you would have it to adhere to its pur- 
pose until it is gained, you must not al- 
lure it away by the prospect of more fas- 
cinating but less profitable employment. 
Thus that which was at first toil, soon be- 
comes a source of the most exquisite plea- 
sure, when the student, with slow but stea- 
dy step, has ascended the eminence from 
which he surveys with delight the wide 


expanse of past generations. and has learn- 
ed the mean of communication with their 


iustrious dead. 

In one respect we must differ widely 
from the Reviewer of the Greek Reader. 
He says: ‘ The Scottish nation is not cel- 
ebrated for its philologists; and surely 
Dalzel has no claims to particular esteem as 
a scholar.” We have seen some of the 
ablest classical scholars from Scotland that 
we have ever met. The forte of the Scotch 
scholars, is mental philosophy and the ex- 
act sciences. We were not so much sur- 
prised at the first part of the sentence, but 
from the last part we might altogether 
dissent, Dalzel was, in our opiaion, a very 
learned man in his profession; and to this 
opinion his notes give ample testimony. 
He has shewn considerable research in 
those notes, and as for the latinity of the 
great body of them, which is entirely his 
own, we do not remember to have seen 
any modern Latin that shews a more tho- 
rough knowledge and command of the 
idiom of that intricate and curious Jan- 
guage. When he writes Greek too, he 
does it with the same purity and ease.— 
Although, therefore, we cannot award to 
Dalzel the merit of having made the most 
judicious selections in all parts of his com- 
pilations, we are constrained to differ from 
theReviewer, andconcede to him thepraise: 
of an erudite critic and an able linguist. 
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As the Majora is coming into general 
use in our schools and colleges through the 
United States, and as we think that it may 
be considerably improved, we have thrown 
out these remarks, in the hope that, if you 
deem them, or any part of them, worthy 
of publication, some of our American scho- 
Jars, who have leisure and large libraries 
to aid them, may undertake the task and 
give us an altered and improved edition 
of this work. A LExINcTonian, 








MISCELLANEOUS 


SELECTIONS. 


From the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 
ON THE MINES OF MEXICO. 


The public attention has of late been 
directed in an unusual degree to the for- 
mer possessions of Spain in the western 
world. It is now fully three centuries 
since both Mexico and Peru became 
known by report to Europeans, and it is 
natural for the public to inquire the causes 
of so long a period having elapsed, with- 
out a more direct acquaintance with these 


deposits of mineral treasure. 
* * * Ba * * 





a 





In 1810, the colonists took up arms, and 
commenced those insurrections, which, va- 
ried in their success, and interrupted by 
frequent periods of pacification, have pre- 
vailed more or less during the last four- 
teen years. ‘These were attended with 


incalculable injury to the mining districts; 
buildings being overturned, machinery 
destroyed, and the income of the proprie- 
tors reduced to a degree which, in a coun- 
try thinly peopled, and bare of capital, 
could not for many years be recovered. 
Hence an accumulation of water in the 
mines, and an inability in the owners to 
defray the costs of the machinery and la- 
bor required to extract it. The conse- 
quence was, that Mexico, which formerly 
supplied four or five millions sterling of 
silver a year, has not, since 1811, avera- 
ged more than half that quantity. The 
aid of foreigners was thus strongly called 
for; but there existed throughout all Span- 
ish America a regulation of serious import 
to English capitalists, we mean the pro- 
hibition of any foreigner, except a Span- 
iard, holding mines in property, either 
separately or in partnership. It was on- 
ly in the last and present year that the 
Mexican Congress rendered it lawful for 


foreigners to hold property in mines.—}| 


This may be regarded as the commence- 
ment ofa new era; for no two countries 
can render each other more substantial 
service than England and Mexico, the 
one abounding in mineral treasure, the 
other possessing the means of extracting 
it from the bowels of the earth and ap- 














plying capital, science and machinery, to 
the requisite processes in every stage. 
This view of the relative situation of 


the two countries has already been taken 
by the persons most competent to form an 


opinion, Mr. John Taylor, of London, is 
well known as an engineer particularly 
conversant with mining business, and, from 
the remarks prefixed to his lately publish- 
ed “ Selections from Humboldt,” we find 
that he has long been struck “ with the 
richness of the Mexican mines, with the 
breadth of their lodes or metallic veins, 
the great productiveness of certain por- 
tions of these veins, and, in particular, 
with the amount of profit obtained from 
them under management of the rudest and 
most expensive kind.” A beginning in the 
application of English machinery in Span- 
ish America was made several years ago, 
steam engines having been sent out to the 
mines of Potosi and Peru, and found to an- 
swer extremely well, until their operation 
was suspended by the political disorders 
of the country. At present there are in 
London no less than three associations 
formed, “ for aiding in working the mines 
of Mexico.” One of these originated in a 
proposal of Don Lucas Alaman, a well 
known public character in Mexico, who 
having, when in Europe, resided chiefly 
at Paris, was desirous that the first propo- 


sal for a mining company should be issued 
in the French capital. But our southern 


neighbours, whatever may be their prow- 
ess in the field, or their fame in theory, 
discover very little enterprise in mercan- 
tile speculation. The attempt having 
failed at Paris, was renewed under better 
auspices in London, and a capital of 
240,000/. was speedily subscribed, the 
company taking the name of “ The Uni- 
ted Mexican Association.” 


Posterior in point of time, but nearly 
equal in amount of capital, is the company 
called Real del Monte, from the district 
containing their mines, which is situated 
about sixty miles north of the city of 
Mexico. This company is composed 
chiefly of proprietors of English mines, 
and is less open to the public at large, 
than the third and greatest of the three, 
the Anglo-Mexican, whose capital is a 
Million sterling. Most of the mines ta- 
ken up by this company are in Guanaxua- 
to, a district of great metallic wealth, but 


| of which the name was hardly known in 


Europe, until the appearance, fourteen 
years ago, of Humboldt’s well known 
work. Contracts of partnership, in seve- 
ral of the mines in that district, were 
made in Mexico by individuals, and trans- 
ferred in London to this Association. 


On hearing of several associations form- 


ed for a common object, it is natural to} 
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ousy among them. But all who have had 
experience in mining business are aware, 
that any feeling of this nature would be 
misplaced: the market for the produce of 
mines is unbounded; and if, im a district 
so narrow as that of the Cornish mimes, 


jealousy has totally ceased, much more 


ought it to disappear in Mexico, where 
the field is so wide, and the number of 
mines great and small, is computed at no 
less than 3000. Besides, the uncertainty, 
inseparable from mining, and the unfore- 
seen difficulties occurring in a new coun- 
try, are powerful reasons for a cordial co- 
operation with each other; and we learn 
with satisfaction, that they are consider- 
ed in that light by the different associa- 
tions. 

Objections are frequently made to the 
probability of their success, from the un- 
settled state of Mexico, in a political sense. 
While we readily allow, that the Mexi- 
cans may be termed tres nouveaux dans 
tout ce qui regarde Padministration, and 
that the sway of a Washington, during the 
ensuing twenty years, would be to them 
the greatest of boons; we must on the 
other hand, maintain, that political dis- 
sentions are not likely to oppose any se- 
rious obstacle to the success of specula- 
tions, which, tending directly to benefit 
both the public and individuals, have a 
claim to the favour of all parties. A pub- 
lic depredator could gain little by the 


|seizure of machinery, or of ore; and if 


specie in a refined state, present more 
tempting prize, it is apparent, first, that 
the quantity kept on hand needs not, at 
any time, be large; and, next, that so 
long as a government can at all stand its 
ground, it will extend protection to pro- 
perty in bullion as readily as to property 
in land, houses or merchandise. Our 
ores,” it is said in an official report to the 
Mexican Congress, in November, 1823, 
“require for their manufacture a great 
stock of machinery, and a large quantity 
of what are called “ mining stares.” The 
owner of mines distributes capital, em- 
ploys labourers and artisans; in short, 
the prosperity of many classes in the com- 
munity depends on the impulse given to 
them, by activity at the mines: hence the 
expediency of the late reduction of duty 
on our bullion, and of encouraging the ex- 
portation of machinery from Europe.”— 
To this we may add, that the letters late- 
ly received from our countrymen, in the 
different mining districts in Mexico, ex- 
press great satisfaction at the friendly dis- 
position of the inhabitants. 

On the protection of the Government, 
our countrymen may, we believe, confi- 
dently depend: their real difficulties in 
mining operations hie, in our opinion, ip 
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expense, in particular, in the length of 
land-carriage and the cost of fuel. How 
far can means be devised for lessening 
these heavy charges? The country has 
few navigable rivers, and the formation 
of canals is probably remote; but the 
roads may soon be improved by the appli- 
cation of British capital. Next, as to fuel; 
Mexico, different from the uncultivated 
provinces of the United States, being in 
general bare of timber, how, it may be 
asked, can steam be called in to aid the 
labours of the miner? Is the geological, 
structure of the mining districts such as to 
afford a hope of finding peat, coal, or any 
mineral combustible? Failing in these, is 
the climate such as to favour the growth of 
particular kinds of wood, which, when 
cultivated with an almost unlimited com- 
mand of territorial surface, might supply 
the requisite fuel? On these points in- 
formation is, we understand, at present, 
very anxiously expected. Of wood, the 
stock is, in some parts, abundant, in others 
scanty; but, supposing the application of 
steam machinery to be at present only 
partial, a great point will be gained by 
merely bringing British capital in aid of 
the mine owners, whom the late war, and 
the disorders that followed, had so com- 
pletely impoverished. 


The next and almost equally important 





question, will be the mode of dressing and 
refining the ores. ‘The process of separa- 
ting the ore from the dross in its earliest 
stage, is termed dressing; and, like other 
branches connected with mining, has, in 
this country, experienced great improve- 
ment in the course of the present age.— 
This has been effected by the application 
of improved machinery; such as, stamp- 
ing mills and crushing rollers. After 
this first process, the ore is farther refin- 
ed by smelting, as practised in England, 
or by amalgamating, as is frequent in Ger- 
many; the former taking place by the aid 
of fuel, the latter by the application of 
quicksilver, 


The Mexicans, have, in general, refined 
their ore by amalgamation; but long as 
has been their experience in this branch, 
they are greatly behind the refiners of 
Saxony, and incur both an unnecessary 
waste of quicksilver, and a miserable sac- 
rifice of time. Are our countrymen likely 
to continue the practice of amalgamation, 
introducing the improved method of the 
Germans; or will they substitute for it 
the process of smelting, as practised in 
Sheffield, and other parts of England ?— 
The latter seems more probable, since 
several of the mining districts in Mexico 
promise an abundant supply of lead-ore, 
‘an ingredient of the first importance in 
smelting. 
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OHIO CANAL, 


The inhabitants of the flourishing town of 
Lancaster, Fairfield county, which is about 8 
miles distant from the route of the main canal 
through this state, have held a meeting, and re- 
solved upon taking measures to have a lateral 
canal cut “ from the town of Lancaster to in- 
tersect the main line of the canal in the nearest 
and best direction from said town.” It is stated 
that this lateral canal can be made without a 
single lock. 

We hope to see this eximple followed by such 
other towns as are similarly situated. There are 
many parts of this state where canals may be 
more easily constructed than good turnpike 
roads, and their importance to the general pros- 
perity, we trust, will soon become so apparent, 
that the trifling opposition to them which still 
exists in some parts of the state will entirely 
cease. t 

—<— 
LOUISVILLE AND PORTLAND CANAL. 


This important work, having be2n so long 
talked of, and so many abortive attempts made 


by our legislature to effect the object, it was || 


not to be expected that.an immediate confi- 
dence would be placed in the Joint Stock Com- 


pany, that has now undertaken to make this 
must desirable improvement in Westeru uavi- 


But the promptness with which the 
stock has been taken by the three great western 
marts,—Cincinnati, Louisville and St. Louis,— 
the deliberation and caution of the subscribers 
in taking shares entirely within their means of 
payment—and the intelligent, responsible, men 


chosen to manage the concerns of the Compa- || 


ny,—have nearly or quite removed all doubts 
which were entertained of the speedy comple- 
tion of a Canal at Louisville. 

Measures have been taken to procure a com- 
petent engineer from New-York to make the 
necessary surveys and drawings—after which 
the contracts will be made, and by midsummer 
the excavation commenced. The zeal with 
which the Directors have entered into the duties 
of their appointment—and the great force with 
which they propose to carry on the work, give 
us strong assurance, that in 1826 the Canal will 
be finished. 

A considerable time having elapsed since the 
publication of Judge Bates’s report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Olio, it may, perhaps, gratify 
some of our readers to have a summary view of 
the estimates it contains. 

The fall in the space of two miles is 28 feet, 
at extreme low water, and less as the water 
rises. 

The canal adopted as the basis of this calcu- 
lation will be 44 feet wide at the bottom, 4 feet 


deep at the lowest water, and 56 feet wide at the 
surface of the lowest water. 
The excavation in the rock to be perpendicu- 
lar; that in the earth at an angle of 45 degrees. 
The locks to be 42 feet wide—200 feet be- 
tween gates, or 190 feet clear chamber. 
Estimate of the Cost. 
Mole at the head of the Canal, § 16,530 00 
Excavating rock in bed of the river 


at head of the Canal, - - 23,293 00 


Guard locks at the head of mole, 16,581 80 
Excavation of earth, average 20 feet 
deep, at 28 cts. percubic yard, 116,957 68 


Excavation of rock, at $1374 peryd. 69,642 75 








Three combined locks, - - 28,800 00 
| Three breast walls, = - no 1,750 62 
| Three extra walls to strengthen up- 
| per gates, - - - - 1,767 00 
| Additional mole and embankments 
| on the sides of the Canal, - 2,410 07 
| Four platformsfor gates, -  - 361 40 
Contingent and incidental expenses, 
| 10 percent. - . - - 27,819 31 
| Total, about, $306,000 00 


In the above estimate, the price allowed for 
building walls is three dollars per perch; and 
for the excavation of about one third of the rock, 
| $1 50 per cubic yard. 

It will be recollected that the amount of stock 





this number 3600 have been taken; and since 
the books were closed, applications have been 
made for a very large amount: but we learn 
that no further subseriptions will be received 


, until the surveys shall have been made. 


the commerce of the Western country, which 
will shew the great importance of thiscanal. 4 





[It is understood, will be in Cincinnati, be- 
| tween the 10th and 15th of the ensuing month; 
_—uand no measures have yet been taken for en- 


! 
GENERAY. LAFAYETTE, 


suring him an appropriate reception! The citi- 
zens have long since performed their duty, by 
delegating (at two public meetings) to a com- 
mittee of 12 persons, full power and authority 
to provide for the General’s reception in such a 
manner as may best comport with the character 
and feelings of the parties to the invitation 
which has been given and accepted: and as the 
new Council is now organized, we think the 
Committee of Arrangements on the part of the 
citizens should lose no time in maturing their 
plans,and proposing such measures in the case, as 
they may deem expedient, for the co-operation 
of our municipal authorities. * 





Doctor Daniet Drake has been unanimous- 
ly elected to the Professorship of the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine in the Medical School af 
Transylvania. The vacancy in the Chair af 
Materia Medica, occasioned by this appoint- 








ment, has not yet been filled, 


authorized is 6000 shares, at 100 dollars. Of 


| Inour next we intend giving some details of 
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To our correspondent ‘A Lexingtonian” we re- 
turn our thanks,and hope for a continuance of his 
favors. We have also received through another 
esteemed correspondent at Lexington, a tale 
signed ‘“*Adolphus,”? which we regret our want of 
room to insert in the present No., the department 
to which it belongs being pre-occupied. It will 
be inserted as soon as we can make room for it. 


General Suniitavry. 


Rich Tribule of Respect.—The Merchants of 
Pear] street, New-York, have presented to Gov- 
ernor Ciinton of that state, two magnificent 
SILVER VASES, of the most celebrated antique 
form, and rare workmanship, finished by Messrs. 
FLETCHER & GARDNER, artists of Philadelphia. 
They are 24 inches in height, 21 between the 
extremities of the handles,and 14 1-2 diameter in 
the body— weighing 400 ounces each. _luscrip- 
tions :— 

On one—“ To the Hon. DE WITT CLIN- 
‘¢ TON, who has developed the resources of the 
** state of New- York,and ennobled her character, 
‘the Merchants of Pearl street offer this testi- 
‘*¢ mony of their gratitude and respect.” 

On the other—“To the Hon. DE WITT 
** CLINTON, whose claim to the prond title of 
‘* public benefactor is founded on those magni- 
*¢ ficent works, the Northern and Western Ca- 
“ nals.” 

They are covered with finely executed classi- 
cal, historical and appropriate devices, tablets, 
groupesand public improvements; and form an 
offering worthy of the recipient and the donors. 


Professor Oersted on a method of accelerating the 
Distillation of Liquids.--In Gehlen’s Journal fur 
Chemie und Physik, i. 277-289, I have related 


a few ex periments which deaswstrate that the 
disengagement of gas ina fluid, resulting from 
chemical decomposition, never takes place ex- 
cept in contact with solid body. This princi- 
ple may, without doubt, be applied to the disen- 
gagement of vapours. Ifa metallic wire be sus- 
pended in a boiling fluid, it instantly becomes 
covered with bubbles of vapour. Hence it might 
be concluded that a large number of metallic 
wires, introduced into a fluid which we wish to 
distil, would accelerate the formation of va- 
pours. To prove this opinion, I introduced ten 
pounds of brass wire, of one fifth of a line in di- 
ameter, loosely rolled, into a distillatory vessel 
containing twenty measures (about 10 pints) of 
brandy ; the result was, that seven measures of 
brandy, distilled over with a heat, which, with- 
out the wire, was capable of sending over only 
four measures. 

Anexpedient similar to this has been long in 
common usein England. When a steam boil- 
er has been encrusted with so much earthy mat- 
ter that the contained water ceases to boil with 
rapidity, it is customary to throw in a quantity 
of the residue obtained from malt by extracting 
its soluble portion, and which consists chiefly of 
small grains or fibres. . Here the disengagement 
of vapour is promoted by the large number of 
thin and solid particles. 


Captain Weddel, of the British Navy, whose 
account of his recent voyage towards the South 
Pole is in the press, after passing through an ex- 
tensive barrier of ice-islands, about fifty miles 
broad, commencing in the latitude of 68 deg. on 
the 20th February, 1823, actually reached the 
latitude of seventy-four degrees fifleen minutes 
south. Here, with very clear weather, he was 
astonished to find that nota single piece of field- 
ice, and only four ice-islands, were in sight,even 
as far as the eye could reach from the mast- 
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head. Thestate of the sea in this high southern 
latitude must excite wonder in the minds of ge- 
ographical enquirers; who, since the unsuccess- 
ful attempt of Capt.Cook,to advance beyond the 
seventy-first degree, have considered these re- 
gions asimpenetrable. The lateness of the sea- 
son, and many concurrent circumstances, com- 
pelled Capt. Weddel to take advantage of a 
strong southerly wind to return homewards.— 
He gave to this part of the ocean, the name of 
The Sea of George the Fourth. 


James A. Hillhousé, Esq. of New-York, au- 
thor of Percy’s Masque and The Judgment, po- 
ems distinguished by beauty of verse, has just is- 
sued another, a dramatic composition, entitled 
Hadad. It forms an elegant octavo volume of 
two hundred pages. The merits of his earlier 
productions warrant the expectation of his suc- 
cess in the present work. Nat. Gaz. 


The last number of Tilloch’s (London) Phi- 
losophical Magazine, contains a notice of the 
volume entitled The Natural History of the 
Bible, which was published in Boston in 1820, 
by its author, the Rev. Dr. Thaddeus Mason 
Harris, and reprinted in London a few months 
ago. The Philosophical Magazine says of it-- 
‘¢ Among the valuable contributions to science 
and literature, with which our American breth- 
ren are now enriching our language, we are hap- 
py to notice this useful voluame. The want of 
such a work has been much felt in this country: 
we know not of any other bookon the same 
plan. It is sufficiently full without being prolix ; 
the valuable materials are arranged with a con- 
venient method, and the author manifests a due 
discrimination, and has arrived at his own con- 
clusions, on the best evidence which the subjects 
admit.” 2b. 


Literary appropriations. —By the report of the 


Comptroller, in obedience to a resolution of the 
senate, it appears that the sums us imvuey ana 


Extract of a letter dated New-York, March 18, to 
a gentleman in Philadelphia. 

*‘ The Commissioners of the Morris Canal met 
on Monday last at Morristown, for the purpose 
of opening the Books—when it was discovered 
that their notice had not been conformable to. 
law, and they adjourned to mect for the same 
object at Powles’ Hook on Wednesday next. 

**The scene at Morristown is described as 
novel in the extreme, for that part of the world. 
The town was thronged at an early hour with 
people from this city as well as from all parts of 
the state—all eager to get as much of the stock 
as possible—their faces sparkling with hope— 
and all crowding to be foremost; when lo! no- 
tice was given ofthe informality of the proceed- 
ings, and every countenance, elated by the pros- 
pect of so happy an investment, suddenly chang- 
ed to a per centage much below par. 

«It was calculated that more than four times 
the amount would have been subscribed—and it 
is now judged that a much greater competition 
will be felt at Jersey city. 

BurrAato, March 15. 

Lake Navigation.—On Saturday last, the schr. 
Liberty, Capt. Duncan, arrived at this port, 
from Erie, Pa. with freight and passengers. This 
is the first instance, we believe, that has ever oc- 
curred, of a vessel’s making a voyage upon these 
waters, so early in the season. 








| FOREIGN NEWS. 
| Accounts from London to 16th February have 
been received at Philadelphia. 

In the British House of Commons, after a dis- 
| cussion which lasted feur days, Mr. Goulburn’s 
| motion for leave to bring in a “ bill to amend the 
existing laws relative to unlawful associations 
in Ireland,” was carried at 3 o’clock on the mor- 
‘ning of the 16th, by a majority of 155.—The 
_ principal object of this bill is the suppression of 
| the (atholio acsuulatiun. 





other appropriations to the several colleges and 

academies, have been as follows. The ap- 

propriations to the colleges, have been chiefly 
made by lotteries; and the amount yet to be 
raised, in such cases, is stated below. 

Columbia College,New- York, $44,755, 
and theBotanicGarden,purchased at 
$70,000 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New-York, [amount to be raised, 
$33,588, ] 

Union College, Schenectady, $374,000, 
and ten lots in theMilitary tract,con- 
taining 5,500 acres. [Amount to be 
raised, $215,908], 

HamiltonCollege,/ amount to be raised, 


$124,755 


69,600 


374,040 


$35,566, | 100,800 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in 

the Western District, 15,000 
Fairfield Academy, 5,000: 
Oxford Academy, (besides lot No. 25, 

Semphronius,) 2,970 
Washington Academy, 3,000 
Delhi Academy, 6,000 
Montgomery Academy, 1,418 
Albany Female Academy, Middlebu- 
ty, Red Hook and Mount Pleasant 4,000 


Academies, $1000, each, 
Johnstown Academy, 
stown, half an acre. 
Cuyuga Academy, lot 275 acres in Scipio, and 
No. 89, Cato. 
Pompey Academy, lot No. 15, Camillus. 
Cortland Academy, lot No. 85, Homer. 
Seneca Academy, lot No. 24, Ulysses. 
Onondaga Academy, lot No. 9, Lysander. 
St. Lawrence Academy, lot No. 56, Potsdam. 
_ Lowville Academy, 640 acres on St. Lawrence 
river. Albany (N. Y.) Argus. 


lot No. 36 in John 





| A small augmentation is to be made of the 
| British Army. 

‘*The people of the different Gaming houses 
complain bitterly that so much of their business 
has migrated to the stock exchange.” 
| The latest news from Madrid is dated Feb. 8. 
_At that time Ferdinand was recovering from an 
| Indisposition which had confined him to his room 
for several days. 
| The London Courier of the 16th, announces 
the arrival of the Josephine, Colombian vessel, 
at Liverpool, from Laguira, with Coffee, &c. 
This is, we believe, the first instance of a Colom- 
bian ship arriving at an European port. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Morn- 
ing Chronicle announces the intended dismem- 
berment of Spain by France and Russia “ by 
way of reprisal for the English recognition of 
South American Independence.?? We attach 
no credit to this statement. 

From the answer of the Minister in the Cham- 
_ber of Deputies, it is to be inferred that the re- 
cognition of the South American states by Eng- 
land, was a measure anticipated by the French 
Government, and that therefore no occasion of 
strife exists now between the two governments 
| on this subject. _ 

A letter from Copenhagen, of the 5th Februa- 
ry, states, as a report, that Sweden had deter- 
mined on following the example of England in 
the 1ecognition of the South American States; 
and that M. de Hanswolf, who, four months be- 
fore, had left Stockholm for Colombia, would be 
intrusted with the negociation of treaties with 
the republic. 














HE LarayeTTEeE COMMITTEE OF ARRANGE- 
MENTS will meet this evening at Dennison’s 
tavern at early candle lighting. By order, 








April 9, 1825. .W. GREENE, Sec’y. 
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Original Poetry. 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
: IN LEXINGTON. 
Inscribed to my Friend, Mrs. P.... +. 
On yonder gently swelling slope, 
A modest temple stands, 


Meet emblem of the Christian’s hope, 
Meet work of Christian hands. 





Proportions just and sweet are all 
Of beauty it can claim, 

With frequent cross, that cannot call 
Upon the heart in vain. 


No turrets crowned with lofty dome, 
Nor minarets appear, 

No long-drawn aisles, nor gilded tomb, 
Nor frescoed walls are here. 


No chalice bright with gems and gold, 
Nor censers rich and rare, 
_ But many a pious bead is told, 
With many a fervent prayer; 


And incense breathes from hearts as pure, 
As though in costlier guise, 

They sought to gain, with worldly lure, 
A mansion in the skies, 


I °d rather lay my weary head, 
When I shall go tu icoly 


Upon that quiet, turfy, bed, 
And sleep among the blest, 


Than in the proudest pile, which can 
Display proud Egypt’s skill; 

Such do not speak of dying man, 
But of a monarch’s will. 


Thatstructure, graced with Christian name, 
My monument should be, 

With cross-capt spire, of heavenward aim, 
To point my destiny. 


Far from the busy haunts of life, 

' So peaceful is the spot, 

One well might wish to quit its strife, 
And die, and be forgot; 


To rest in calm security 
Upon that verdant bed, 
The sun’s last rays of purity 

Smile sweetly on the dead. 


And there, upon that spreading green, 
Perchance at moonlight hour, 

My, parted spirit might be seen 
Praising that gracious Power, 


Whose is this conseorated ground, 
Preserved with pious care, 

From every rude, unhallowed sound, 
Devoted all to prayer. 


Myra. 
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Selected Poetry. 


From Campbell’s New Monthly Magasine. 
CCEUR DE LION, 


AT THE BIER OF HIS FATHER, 


The body of Henry the Second lay in state in 
the Abbey-Church of Fontevraud, where it 
was visited by Richard Ceeur de Lion, who, 
on beholding it, was struck with horror and 
remorse, and reproached himself bitterly for 
that rebellious conduct which had been the 
means of bringing his father to an untimely 
grave. 








Torcues were blazing clear, 

Hymns pealing deep and slow, 
Where a King lay stately on his bier, 

In the Church of Fontevraud ; 
Banners of battle o’er him hung, 

And warriors slept beneath, 
And light, as roon’s broad light, was flung 

On the settled face of Death. 


On the settled face of Death, 
A strong and ruddy glare, 
Though dimmed at times by the censer’s breath, 
et it fell still brightest there : 
As if each deeply furrowed trace 
Of earthly years to show— 
Alas! that sceptred mortal’s race 
Had surely closed in wo! 


The marble floor was swept 
By many a long dark stole, 
As the kneeling priests, round him that slept, 


7 Sang macs for the parted soul. 
And enslamn woarea the gtrai th 
In the stillness of the night, rT 


With the cross above, and the crown and sword, 
And the silent King in sight.— 


There was heard a heavy clang, 
As of steel-girt men the tread, 

And the tombs and the hollow pavement rang 
With a sounding thrill of dread. 

And the holy chaunt was hushed awhile, 
As by the torch’s flame 

A gleam of arms, up the sweeping aisle, 
With a mail-clad leader came. 


He came with haughty look, 
A dark glance high and clear, 

But his proud heart through its breast-plateshook 
When he stood beside the bier. 

He stood there still, with a drooping brow, 
And clasped hands o’er it raised ;— 

For his Father lay before him low, 
It was Coeur de Lion gazed. 


And silently he strove 
With the workings of his breast; 

But there ’s more in late repentant love 
Than steel may keep suppressed. 

And his tears brake forth, at last, like rain,— 
Men held their breath in awe, 

For his face was‘seen by his warrior train, 
And he recked not that they saw. 


He looked upon the Dead, 
And sorrow seemed to lie, 
A weight of sorrow, e’en as lead, 
Pale on the fast-shut eye. 
He s —and kissed the frozen cheek, 
And the hand of lifeless clay, 
Till bursting words—yet all too weak— 
Gave his soul’s passion way. 


AZETTE. 
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*¢ Oh, Father! is it vain, 
This late remorse and deep? 
Speak to me, Father, once again !— 
I weep—behold, I weep! 
Alas! my guilty pride and ire! 
Were but this work undone, 
I would give England’s crown, my Sire, 
To hear thee bless thy Son. 


Speak to me!—mighty grief 

Ere now the dust hath stirred! 
Hear me! but hear me!—Father, Chief, 

My King! I must be heard !— 
Hushea. hushed !—how is it that I call, 

And that thou answerest not? 
When was it thus ?—wo, wo for all 

The love my soul forgot! 


“‘ Thy silver hairs I see, 
So still, so sadly bright! 
And, Father, Father! but for me, 
They had not been so white‘ 
I bore thee down, high-heart! at last, 
No longer could’st thou strive ;— 
Oh! for one moment of the past, 
To kneel and say ‘Forgive!’ 


“ Thou wert the noblest King, 
On royal throne e’er seen ; 
And thou did’st wear, in knightly ring,’ 
Of all the stateliest mien ; 
And thou did’st prove, where spears are proved, 
In war, the bravest heart— 
Oh! ever the renowned and loved 
Thou wert--and there thou art! 


“Thou that my boyhood’s guide 
Didst take fond joy to be!— 
The times | have sported at thy side, 

And climbed thy parent knee! 
And there before the blessed shrine, 


My Sire, I see thee lie,— 
How will that saa sum racé or thine 


Look on me till I die!” 





A MOONLIGHT PICTURE. 
FROM SOUTHEY’S RODERICK. 
How calmly gliding through the dark-blue sky 
The midnight Moon ascends! Her placid beams, 
Through thinly scattered leaves and boughs 
grotesque, 

Mottle with mazy shades the orchard slope; 
Here, o’er the chesnut’s fretted foliage grey 
And massy, motionless they spread ; here shine 
Upon the crags, deepening with blacker night 
Their chasms; and there the glittering argentry 
Ripples and glances on the confluent streams. 
A lovelier, purer light than that of day 
Rests on the hills; and oh how awfully 
Into that deep and tranquil firmament 
The summits of Auseva rise serene! _ 
The watchman on the battlements partakes 
The stillness of the solemn hour; he feels 
The silence of the earth, the endless sound 
Of flowing water soothes him, and the stars, 


Which in that brightest moon-light well-nigh 


quenched, 
Scarce visible, as in the utmost depth 
Of yonder sapphire infinite, are seen, 
Draw on with elevating influence 
Toward eternity the attempered mind. 
Musing on worlds beyond the grave he stands, 
And to the Virgin Mother silently 
Breathes forth her hymn of praise. 
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